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answered my letter, only had it reached him. He said, "Yes."
Three months later, the day after we were married and were sitting before the fire in our cosy suite at Hot Springs, Virginia, my husband asked to make a confession of some thing that had lain heavy on his spirit. I laughed and said: "Well, I promise to absolve you." He drew from his pocket the letter which I had written in the early hours of that September morning. The seal was unbroken, the envelope worn on the edges from being so long in his pocket. He said: "I think I am rarely a coward; but when this letter came that Sunday morning after a sleepless night, I could not open it, for I felt the world slipping from under my feet. I was so sure, with your horror of publicity and all the rest of it, that this was the end, and you would never see me again, that I could not bring myself to face the written words; so I put it here, where it has been ever since. Now with you beside me I want to open it, remembering no matter what the hurt it holds that you came like an angel of light to heal my wound."
We read it together and what he said need not be told here; only that he begged that the letter never be destroyed.
Years afterwards, when I asked Colonel House to tell me where he got such an unjust impression as he gave the President about Mrs. Peck, he said he had never heard anything about it from anybody; that he and Secretary McAdoo had planned it between them because they thought at the time that a second marriage of the President might prevent his re-election. Colonel House concluded his story: "In that I was mistaken, for I think you have been a great asset." When I asked Mr. McAdoo about it, he said that it was entirely "the Colonel's idea"! This shifting of responsibility between Colonel House and Mr. McAdoo was a matter I never mentioned to my husband because I knew it would make him see red.
Now to go back a way. After much thought Mr. Wilson